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REMEMBRANCES OF TWO SPRINGFIELD 
WEDDINGS OP THE OLDEN TIME. 



MRS. JOHN M. PALMER. 

*' While pondering the changes wrought by the passing 
years memory carries me to the early days and its cus- 
toms with regard to weddings. I recall as a child the 
marriage of my eldest sister, Susan Lamb, in 1848, when 
to be ^^ engaged" was a sacred event, not to be lightly re- 
garded as is the custom of some in these days, and the 
deep mystery of the preparations, the quiet sewing upon 
* white goods,' the endless yards of cambric ruflKng, 
hemmed by hand and 'whipped' on, sure evidence to a 
neighbor who had brought her work to sit awhile that 
something is going on. 

There was great secrecy observed when the rich *rep' 
silk of the wedding gown was selected in the nearest city, 
St. Louis, and made in the house by Miss Sophia Van 
Nostrand, the most experienced '^mantua maker'' of the 
town, lest the coming event be surmised. But few of that 
wedding group remain. The bride was attended by my 
next eldest sister Caroline, a cousin, Mary Johnson, and 
Miss Eunice Conn of Jacksonville (whose mother was 
one of the Swanwick family of KaskasHa) ; the bride- 
groom, John Cook, still living, a grandson of Governor 
Edwards, and son of Daniel P. Cook, was attended by 
Lucien Carr of St. Louis, Jacob Bunn and Legh R. Kim- 
ball of this city. 

The simple ceremony, performed by Eev. John G. Ber- 
gen, was in the old parlor, at whose windows the starry- 
eyed jessamine and fragrant sweetbriar clambered for 
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admission, and then the quiet staying at home to receive 
calls the next day, the bride arrayed in the charming blue 
silk * second day' dress. For weeks the autumn rain poured 
in torrents, but put no restriction upon the round of even- 
ing parties. 

I pause, and a later picture of the *^ fifties'' arises. 
Another sister was the bride, and time in its pro- 
gress had modified the extreme simplicity of weddings; 
yet there was still the same shrinking from taking a cur- 
ious public into confidence. The engagement is not unex- 
pected and hosts of friends are waiting to bestow best 
wishes. A new house — on the old site — (now the Court 
of Honor building, on the corner of Second and Adams 
streets, Springfield, His.) erected by my father had just 
been completed, and it was planned to have the wedding 
sometlung of a * house-warming.' Invitations were issued 
two or three weeks in advance, and were vastly different 
from the elaborate style now in use. A tiny card lies be- 
fore me with the names of the parents, *Mr. and Mrs. 
James L. Lamb, At Home December 19, 1855' in the 
center of the smooth, glazed surface, and in the lower left 
hand comer the names of the prospective groom and 
bride, William J. Black and Caroline Lamb ; accompany- 
ing this, another card bearing the names of the wedded 
couple and her name in the left hand comer. 

Amongst the guests present were, of course, many 
whose names are familiar. Mather, Eoberts, Campbell, 
Opdycke, Prickett, Jayne, Edwards, Eemann and Black, 
for they were *kin;' Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln also, with no 
though of the tragic future. Dr. and Mrs. Wallace, our 
own physician, Dr. Todd and family. Colonel and Mrs. 
Williams, and the Van Bergens, the IJlrichs and Vreden- 
burghs, the Hursts, and others of the old Taylor family, 
the Irwinp, and it was on this occasion that Wm. H. Mars- 
ton, who afterward married *Lila* Irwin, made his en- 
trance into Springfield society. Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Pope, 
neighbors and long time friends, were with us, Virgil 
Hickox and wife, Mr. and Mrs. James C. Conkling, and 
Mrs. Lawrason Levering of St. Louis, formerly the hand- 
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some Miss Spain, a sister of Mrs. Robert Anderson ; the 
Ridgely, Webster and Huntington families were repre- 
sented, Major John T. Stuart and his wife, Cillers, Euths 
and Corneaus were all there, James Barret and his 
charming wife, and John Calhoun, a name familiar to 
older people, and his daughter Lizzie. Time and patience 
would fail to mention all. Many well known throughout 
the State, among them Hon. 0. H. Browning, Robert E. 
Blackwell and Ben. Bond. Custom decreed that for 
weeks before the event the bride-elect should be invisible 
to the outer world — even at church her presence was pro- 
hibited, for the * invitations were out,' and alas! for the 
young woman who defied public opinion and became the 
target for idle curiosity during the intervening time. 

How well I recall with what inward quaking, yet out- 
ward show of bravery a call was made upon an aunt of 
the bridegroom (Mrs. Young, wife of Judge Richard M, 
Young) who with her daughter, had come from Washing- 
ton, D. C, to attend the wedding and was at the Chenery 
House. It was due her, yes, but how could she ! Common 
sense won the day and together they made the call. 

How vividly it comes back to me ! The intense cold of 
those December days — and that recalls an incident illus- 
trative of the close relationship between the servitor of 
that day and the family. 

A faithful retainer, to whom children had been bom 
during his service in the family, anxious to contribute 
his part to the wedding festivities took the wood-box 
which it was his daily duty to keep filled in order to sup- 
ply the air-tight stove, by which the bridal chamber was 
heated, and, unknown to all, it was prepared, and with 
pride he bade us witness the result. Very neatly had the 
box been covered with pure white, the whitest wood had 
been selected and between each layer, arranged log cabin 
fashion, had been placed sheets of white paper. The ef- 
fect — can you imagine? Alas, that such loving labor 
should end but in smoke. 

That winter night ! snow, star-light outside the quickly 
closed doors. *A bitter chill it was — ^the owl for all its 
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feathers, was a-cold/ but within was light and gaiety, for 
youth and happiness made warm the heart and heeded 
not the lack of furnace fire, while wood stove and open 
grate shed limited heat. I have a vision of the maiden as 
she stood before our minister and friend, Eeverend 
Eichard Varick Dodge, in her white robe of heavy moire 
and satin; the plain, pointed bodice laced up the back; 
the low cut neck and puffed ^ caps' forming the sleeve 
with its handsome moss trimming, the full, gathered 
skirt, white satin slippers guiltless of heels, while the 
tulle veil, fastened by orange blossoms enveloped the 
small, graceful figure like an enshrouding mist. 

It was my privilege, as first bridesmaid to throw back 
the veil when the simple service of the Presbyterian 
church was ended, and the young husband in black dress 
suit, immaculate gloves, with white brocade waistcoat 
and tie, bent to bestow the first caress upon the trusting 
face upturned to meet his own, and in those eyes shone 
the love of a lifetime. 

There were but four attendants, a cousin, and myself; 
the gentlemen, Mr. McDowell of St. Louis and again Mr. 
Kimball. Our gowns were of white English crepe over 
silk slips, after the fashion of the day, with ample skirt 
and 'baby ' waist — a sash of moire ribbon tied at the back, 
and gloves and slippers to correspond with those of the 
bride. 

After the congratulations of the many guests, supper 
was announced; the bridal party preceded others to the 
dining room proper, for there were three — and paused 
before a table on which were no flowers — for flowers in 
December as decorations, were then unknown — ^but its 
center piece was an immense white cake, with frosting 
emblematic of the occasion, with its daintily molded figure 
of a veiled bride; on either end of this table was a tall 
pryamid of macaroons, skillfully united by icing, and 
over which was thrown at the last moment a web of spun 
sugar, the work of our home 'confectioner,' Mr. W. W. 
"Watson, which process was watched with great delight 
by the children of the household. Branch candlesticks 
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of silver, with candelabra and old fashioned sconces held 
waxen candles, whose soft light not only mellowed the 
beautiful scene, but was sometimes necessary to supple- 
ment that of the gas, then a crude production liable to 
leave us in the darkness, without warning. On the snowy 
napery were silver cake baskets of various sizes and 
shapes — ^not all our own, but loaned by many households 
of those pleased to be associated in any way with the glad 
occasion ; these were artistic in the arrangement of gen- 
erous slices of gold, silver, marbled and sponge cakes, 
with intermingled colors of jelly, composition and dark, 
rich fruit cake made from a recipe whose excellence had 
been tested by more than one generation of housewives — 
not only pleasing to the eye but good to the taste ; there, 
too, were tall, fragile glasses of syllabub, and custards 
and genuine ice cream manufactured at home and frozen 
with ice from the subterranean depths of the old ice 
house, down whose sloping roof the children loved to 
slide at risk of life and limb. Candied fruits, one of the 
earlier importations from St. Louis, were a feature 
of this occasion. In an adjoining room a similar table 
was spread, save that in its center the pyramid was 
formed of quartered oranges dipped in boiling syrup 
and over it the same gossamer web. 

For the third room a more substantial feast was pro- 
vided for those whose masculine taste, or the coldness of 
the night, demanded different fare. Here were quail, 
cold turkey, boiled ham, pickles and tongue, with coffee, 
sparkling and of mahonany color, hot rolls and endless 
plates of old fashioned bread and butter, sliced to wafer- 
thinness and appetizing to behold. 

No colored servant in evening dress was there, but 
friendly hands served one another with pleasant jest 
and repartee. Ah, those were good old days, and the 
merry company separated, many of them to reassemble 
on the next day at an elaborate dinner given the bridal 
party by an aunt, Mrs. Thomas Mather, whose handsome 
house and spacious grounds, afterwards purchased by 
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the State, have given way to the present Capitol building 
of Illinois. 

For three hours the guests remained at the table, while 
various gastronomic wonders were supplied by the im- 
ported cook, and the cloth was changed with each suc- 
cessive course. It was the most elaborate and formal 
dinner that had ever been given in our capital city. We 
parted, to meet in the evening at eight o'clock at a party, 
to which one or two hundred guests had been invited by 
the sister of the bride, Mrs. John Cook, whose wedding 
has been mentioned in this sketch. 

And so for weeks the festivities went on, neighbors, 
relatives and dear old friends vying with one another 
to honor the young couple. 

No wedding journey was taken, or even thought of; 
for in those days there were no palatial Pullmans to 
tempt by their luxurious ease, and then, as now, the 
ice king held undisputed sway from November until 
April. 

Ah, happy, old-time days and customs, ye come not 
back again I **The old order changeth,'' and we who 
remain must bow to present pomp and circumstances, 
believing that the youth of the heart is always the same 
and that love is love, abiding and true in all ages and 
under all skies. 



